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The school board's negotiatitg- teai is all-iiportant 
in the collectiTe bargaining process, especially in light of the 
unity and organization of teacher association teais..Opper echelon 
adiinistrative personnel, not the board leabers theiselres, should , 
compose the board's negotiating tea«. A board inexperienced in 
collective bargaining can hire a professional consultant/negotiator. 
Middle Banageaent adiinistrators,, such as principals, should not be 
on the negotiating teai, though they should be consulted on a-regula^r 
basis during negotiati^ons. The saae holds true for the x * 

superintendent. Even though its leibers ar^ not directly inTolTe'd in 
the process, the board can Maintain control orer negotiations by 
foriulating a list of adBinj-stratire deiands, establishing 
priorities, carefully defining its teaa's authority and liaitatiohs, 
and setting liiits on length of negotiating sessions. The 
negotiations process consists of three -phases: planning (including 
■easurihg teacher deaandjp in terfs of cost^ value ±o the educational 
process, ^dainistrative feasibility, and legality)^ probing' 
(ascertaining the position of the teachers" teai)^, and persuasion* 
(reaching ten-^tive agreements that will eventually be formalized in 
the conftracW . (ES) - 
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PREPARING FOR NEGOTIATIdNS US OC^AtTMCMT Of HEALTH. 
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EDUCAT»0«l 

s oocovent has keen 9£p90 

okjceo exactlv as deceived f »om 

Tme pE«SO*<0K O«&AHirAyj0H0ti&rN 

^ . . . ^ / / ATiHCfT POINTS OF X'E*'0« OPINIONS 

A. Qioosmg a Negotiating Team J stated oo no^ necessai^ilv «epjie 

^ SENT OFFICIAL NATiONAj. IN^ITUTE OP 

EpUC»T'0»< POSITION OR POLiC>^ 




When a school board enters into collective bargaining wi^h its teadhers, 
one of the most important decisions it will jnake concerns th^ selection of its 
• negotiation team. The selection of team members is of paramount importance for 

S two *ain reasons:^ (1) the entire^ school system is Influenced by the nature oi the 
agreement re^^ed by the two parties; and (2/ Che tea^chers will choose their most 
effective and articulate members to represent them at the bargining table. 

Fot these reasons, th^ board should organize a tean that is best prepared 
. to represent the board's point of view to the organized .employees, 

' Teacher Advantages - ^ • ^ 

• With the advent of collective bargaining in^ public education and its 

rapid growth, the teachers, enjoy cert-^n advantages over the board and its administratorSi: 

1. Practically -every public school sy;ste^ In America had an organized 
*' teacher group long before' collective bargaining came upon the scene. In private 

■i. » 

industry it took a century for employees to organize themselves and achieve their 
present level of sophistication. This will not be -true among the teachers. They 
already have an organized base to build upon.. School boards have to prepare quickly, ^> 

" * \ ■ • - • ' ■ / ■ 

for wliat lies ahead. . * , ' / 

2. Teachers are being advised and guided by powerful state and national 
^ organisations r Great sums .of money are beip^ expended by these organ^izations to 

rO ' make collective bargaining successful! for the teachers. Board members and admin^^ttfators 

g do* not have acdess to these rich -coffers. School board associations and admiotstr^tor 
2> . * • • ' 

. associations must organize themselves more e&fectively. • ' 

ERIC' :^ 
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3. Teacher^ are highly motivated In their coiiect;;Lve bargain^g. 
Every demand that is brought by the teachers to the bargaining. table Is of direct^ 
and personal advantage and profit to^e teachers. They will join |^nds fo walk • 
'the picke^line. They will close rimks to protect their members. Such unity can J 
bring great pressure to bear upon the board. ' 

Boards Should !;ot !Tegotiate for Themselves " • 

The primary reason that/the school board should not dt3 its own 

bargaining is that to do so removes the administration from a crucial involvement 

with the staff. In order to do its job. effectively / the administrative sraff 

should be directly* confronted by ihe teachers across the 'bargaining table. Such 

a process brings the admitiistrative staff in direct contact yfth the suggestions 

/ ' 

^d problems of the teachers. After all, it is the administrative staff which must 

\ 

enforce and live with tiie final contract. M 

There i& another slant, also. Teachers negotiating directly with' the . 
board might be construed to be a form of "bypassing" administration, generally 
^an unsound policy. ' \ . . 

Another reason that the board should not do its own 'negotiating is that 
the board is the final. deGision-makiag body of the community, but the teachers* ^ 
negotiating team is not the filial dec is ioa-making body of the teachers This puts 

the board at a disadvantage. Alhiough t^ie board is expected' to abide by its f 

\ ' - ' 

cdBnitments made at negotiating sessions, , the .teachers* team can always withhold 
commitments pending approval of some other body. 

Boj ard Members Should No t^ Serve on the Team 

In very small' school systems, ijt may\be necessary to us^a^ard member 

J 

oa the bargaining team; however, as a general rkle , this should.^ot be done. 

.... .... , - i.- 
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School board members are busy people. If negotiations are entered, into- 
seriously, board members will not have sufficient time to do an effective job. 
<Dn the average, about twenty sessions are required to reach an agreement. 

Attending nego<:iatiag sessions is generally not a prpblem for the teachers. 
They will be "available any time. Asr^a matter of fact, one tactic empi^yed by unions 
is to wear the opposition down through meetings. So wjioever negotiates for 




board must be available at all times. 

Also,, more and more ;teacher association negotiators are becoming 
sophisticated spokesmen. Between local executive secretaries, Uni-Serv negotiators, 
and state and national consultants, a wealth of ' experience is being developed to 
help the teachers. As part-time, unpaid volunteers of limited term, board members 
cannot be expected to be effective negotiators. Certainly in industry^, the board 
of directors would not be expected to sit across the table with the uniop. Such 
jobs are left to pr6f essionals in 4^ company. 

Selecting the Board's Team ' - . 

. \ -f • ' 

It is impossible to devis'e one board negotiating team which will work 
in all school districts. There are too many variation's, among school systems 
to do so. Regardless o^f^Xhe^jCommjinity , however, several points should be considered 

in making'up ^ team to jrep^^ent the b'oard: 

--^"^ 

1. OutjsicieconsuTtFnts^^^^KUjl-d be used when needed. In seeking outside 

K ' \ 

consultant help boards should be sure to r^t the right consultant for the right job. 

if a school system has no experienced negotiators and is ncgotiatl^BlJ^M:^ the first 

time, serious considerSt^toQ^ should be^given to hiring a professiorjal'negotiatpr , 



at" least until the school system'feels^ ready to do the job itself. 
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Some school districts may hesitate to employ a professional negotiator 

because there is doubt that such a person would.be farailiat enough with the local 

-system to represent it adequately or because professional negotiators are expensive. 

As far as the first reservation is concerned^ die negotiator's lacjt of 

faniiiiarity with the local school system can be easily corrected by detailed 

briefing sessicJns with the school administration and the bodrd. 

As far as the coist of a negotiator is concerned, it is true that they 

are expensive, but when one considers the great experience they bring to a school 

district and the great amount of time they put into prepaoration and follow-up, 

the Expense is understandable. Also, a small investment in an experienced 

negotiator c^ save .a school system thousands of dollars in one year by avoiding 

costly mistakes. 

*• • 

Part of the negotiations service of the Washington State School Directors' 
Association is assisting local school districts in the location of competent 
professional aegotiator^. Sharing the services' of sucti a person with other 
school districts can also be arranged through contract with the association.* |l 

Xz.. There should be only one^apo^esman for the team.* More than one 
\ . % * - • 

spokesman creates^^^d^^ problems: . 

a. Conflicts arise b^etw^en the speakers. Misinterpretations 
ari^ regarding positions taken. 

b. ^,^^00 much cross-discussion may arise between the two parties, 
( making agreement alriost impossible. 

4^1^ c. The teim might have its position revealed unintentionally or 
at an inappropriate time. 

/ 

d. Several , spokesmen can reveal or create disunity in t^e team. 
If the single spokesman needs to involve other team members, this 



generally sHpuld be done in caucus. 
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' I ■ ..' • ' ' , ' 

-3. The boardJs spokesman should have a clearly defined scope of • 

authority and st^ould know liow far to go on any issue. When the chief negotiator 

makes a tentative conmitment, the teachers should be able to trust vhat they have 

been told. Anything less will undermine the negotiating process and we^en 

the board's position. 

4. Kindle management administrators should not be on the team. This 

includes building principals, assistant principals, supervisors, guidance directors, 

department heads, etc. Wot only might they, have their own negotiating unit, but 

these administrators are too close, to the teachers on a daily working basis. 

% 

* '* 
♦Should they serve on the team they might damage their effective relationship with 

their teachers. Also, these administrators do not have system-wide responsibilities. 

Team members for the board should have broad administrative responsibilities. 

5# Even though, middle management administrators should not serve on ^ 

the team, they should be consulted by the team on a regular basis during negotiations. 

This is particularly true of building principals. The majority of the contents of 

any agreement have a direct or indirect bearing on tKe principal's role. Such 

consultation s.ivould not be limited to bui^din^ principals, however. Any administrator 

with specialised knowledge and responsibilities should be consulted prior to reaching 

« 

an agreement pertinent to that person's field. 

V 

6. There should be at least three 'toembers on the team and no more than 
five members. Less than three i^^ Inadequate for an effective team. Mor6 than five 
is cumbersome. . . " 

7. One team member should serve as secretary. This is an important 
position. This person is responsible for keeping an accurate summary, of tentative 

, i > 

agreements and of significant discussions. Verbatim aote3 mid tape recorders / 
should not be used. Such records interfere with 'i^f^' ffe^ flow of discussion. 
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* 8» htembers of ymz^'oard's negotiating team shoaid be^ given necessary support. 
Team members will need vfTme. to prepare for, participa/e in, anc} follow up on negotiations, 



The St^erintendent Should Not Negot 




They will need clerical, secretarial, and administ^tive, support. t\s a matter of fact, 
they shoi^d be given almost any help the^ requea/^. To do less will needlessly 
weaken- the board's position. 

9. School attorneys shjould 
and experienced negot iatars^w Otherwi 

■i 

the board and its team and should re 
agreement 



ey are trained 
legal advice to 
anguage of the 



The ^perintendent should certainly avoicj. being the spokesman for the 
board*s negotiat^i^ team and, in jnost instances, should not be a mecober'of the te< 
This reco||ttendation is controversial among teachers, administrators, superintendents 
and board members. However, experience has shown that the school district 
superintendent can b^^/lore effective by delegating negotiations to someone else. 
Thi3 position is taken fox seVe^ral reasons-. • 



1. The superintendent does i^ot have the time to be directly ^ 
involved in negotiations. 1 

2. The superintendent's status can be damaged by bargaining directly 
with teacher?. 

3. Cy being directly involved in bargaining the superintendent can 
alienate the instructional staff, thus undermining his or ^^^r^ 



leadership role. 
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.The proper role of the superintendent is to advise th^e team and the board 
during negotiations and impiement the agreement. It may also be necessary for *he 
Superintendent to serve as a **hea^ng" influence should disputes divide the district. 

Who Should Negotiate? 

If superintendents, school board members, school attorneys, and middle- y - 
management administrators should not be on the negotiating team, then who should be? 
In school systems where there is a- large central staff, the negotiating team' should 
be/ made up pf from three to five persons holding any^oi tlie ' following po:;itifens: # 
assistant superintendent for general administration, personnel director, curriculum 
director, business manager, or some other administrator or supervisor with district- 
wide responsibilities. 

In many cases serious consideration should be given to hiring a professional 
negotiator as the chief spokesman. Iri other .instances^ boards will want to at least 
obtain professional consultation. As mentioned earlier, detailed information regarding 
such consultation is available from the school directors' association. 
■ 

Small Districts Have Special Problems • ^ 

In many school districts there is a very limited central administration. 



looi diutricts 
1 such distric 



The Superintendent in such districts may have only one. assistant , and it may therefore 
be necessary to use a board member and/or the board attorney to make i^p ^ team. Again, 
serious Consideration should be given to hiring a professional negotiator. ' The 
expense of employing such a person can be kept minimal by several districts joining 
together and contracting with the school directors' association . foj: the services of a 
negotiator. Such an arrangement might well bring a group of school boards, together 
in needed unity. 
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Maintaining Control 

Even thoi4gh members of the board are not involved in the §ctual bargaining, 
there are several'^ways that the board can maintain direct and indirect control 
over negptiations: 

1. Before the board lets its team go into action, there should be 

an understanding of the limitations under which the team must operate. 
These limitations will vary from district to district. Regardless of 
these variations, however, the board sh^ld carefully outliae in 
writing its param*eters. 

2. A second way that the board can maintain indirect control over 
negotiations is to establish a , priority of items/submitted by the 



te-^chers and items submitted by the board. . In this way the negotiating 
team knows in advance which subjects are most important to the^ard. 
•3. Another way that the board cari'^a^ntain control ovpt'^^nego tiations 
is to prepare its own list of dem^ds which it wLH exchange for the 



demands of the teachers. ^ a general rule, nothing shouW bfe given 

away without getting something in return which will improve the school 
^ • 

system, in many instanS^s, unknowing but well-intentioned boards have 
given away the store before they knew what happened. 

This does not suggest that if the teachers submit 67 items that 
the board should submit 67 iteiB^ in return. But by being ready with 
counterproposals, the board n^ay have an opportunity in the bargaining 
process to obtain an impro^ment that otherwise would Ise unobtainable. 
4. Negotiations cah also be controlled indirectly by the board^through 
i\\e establishment of certain deadlines. Such- deadlities help* expedite 
negotiations* For example: * ^ 
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' < ' ■ ' ' ) 



\ 



a. A J.imit pxv-^e length of negotiating sessions. 

b. A deadline for the submission of t^adier' demands. 

a' 

c. A deadline fop. the reaching of an agreement, 
"d. A deadline for having a meeting when either part)rf, 

requests a meetiijg. 



Keeping the Board Informed --^^ . ^ ' ^ ' 

Keeping the board informed sh.ould not present a serious^ problem if a 
system is worked out' in advance. ,The' goal ^is to relieve the board and Che superintendent 
of the burdensome part of collective bargaining but still reserve plj. 'necessary control. 
In brief, it works-like this: * ' . > . ^ » 

1. The board meets with-^he negotiating team and the superintendent to: 
discuss ground rules; discuss priorities; develop a^^^^st of demands* 
from the board; evaluate the demands of the teachers j ^pikdefine the 

(r ' 

parameter limits of the team. . , 

^ 2. •From there on out, tl>e negotiation team m^et?* with/the 'tea che.rs' 
representatives and carries on .bargaining, reportiitg to the superintendent - 
before and after every 'session. When^the negotiating ^team^- reaches a ' 
point where it needs direction^ it s tops ^negotiat ions on that •point' 
and consults with the superintendent vxid the board. * ^ , 

. 3^ The above process ^ntinues *until'tlie team comes to a tentative J 
agreement which they can\irecomlhend^ to, the superintendent and the board; ^ A ^ 

4. The superintendent recVwrnnends the agreement to the board at ^a > i 

' ^' . ' . / , . " \ 

, ' ' public meeting: Although t^e board should lie^. ready > to ratify the ^ 

* agreement, there is still this one last chanee^ror the board to 

exfrcise its final authority.' ' , ' " ' . 
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B. Planning^ Probing and Persuasion 



•The negotiations proce'fis- can be divided into three phased 



Planning 



Planning is tfie first/ of these phases ^ not only in time but perhaps iir 

• ' ' ' /' * ' ' " /' 

importance. The need for thorough and advance preparation requires special emp'has is.' 

\ ' / , . ^ .c ■ y 

Wlien should one commence prepai^^tibn? The bromide is, still'^worth repeating: 

'the day the agreec>rat ts signed .is' the* time tp^ start preparing for tHe next contract 

. ' ^ ' ' ' - ^ ' * , , . . ^' ' ^ ■ ^ ' ^ ^ . 

negotiation.** This means such activities as keeping a recorc^ pf contract clauses' 

which are not wbrking 'out s^^tistactorily «and o'f grievaric^s indicating, need for ' \^ 

improvement.^ • • ^ o , • , 

, ' . L'o'cal, state' and national bargaining developments ShoOld be studied. ' ^ 

.effective two-way communications system shoulrf be developed .with the^ bargaining iinit 

members. As a -tetaX result, it m^y be possible to krtow well' in advance what demands 

and problems are likely ^to rise at th^ bargaining. tabj.e .\ Soards may even be able to 

influence and tohdition the thinking of members of the teacher bargaining Unit." 

^ Vlien the union proposals are finally received, good planfiing i^equires thaf 

they be scrutinized and analyzed thoroughly before the next bargaining session. • It is 

helpful to rememter that the position taken on^any of these demands may have to be 

defended befolre a f act-f inding/^an^l searching for inconsistencies ai\d weaknesses in 

the posi^tibn of either party. Yardsticks to measure the unipn demantis intlu^e: • 

. " 1/ *Cost. All demands sliould be. thoroughly '^coj^ted oOutV. Oft^n cost ^ 

^information alo;ie is enough to demonstrate the unreasoAablcnesis °of a 

unroit position. . 

2. ^V-alue to the educational process. 
, 3. Admi^nistrative feasibility^ ' 
4. Conflict with boarc) policies » rules, apd regulations, 
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■1/ 



*5. Legality. 



6. Within the scope of nego^tiations (mandatory and nonmanci^rtocy) . . 

' > ■ : ' . ' \ ■' '\ • • 

^ 7. Should the dfemand be handled through the^^ievance procedure 

/ ^ ' ' ^ ' ■ ' ' ^ 

instead of in conttact negotl'atiorts? Sonfeiiiges inquiring may raveal - 

v^here has beeri nd sijtuation. or incident 'to justify the demand. , 

' ^ ' ' 1,.^ I ' ^ I' ^ _ ^ * ^ ' 

Management proposals to teachers, should also Be the p.rpduct of careful 

> ' , / , • y' * ' " yi* • ' 1 " ♦ 

planitin§. They shoijld be based qh. sound reas(^s. If they ' are' trivial , the.y may be 

accepted. by the^,union, an4' the union will, then jBxpect something ixj. rjetjulm for a 

con cess ior> the management did not really want. 

Probing ■ , . ■ . ' 

After propQSals have been submitted by both sides i th^ parties now enter 
tbe probing period. Ea^ch side is ptobing to find out the ult;fmate position of tjti^ /-^ 
other. Management may be aiming to' settle for X, bu< the un^iin may not succeed iti^ .^y 
ascertaining this and tety be inducfed to -sep^le fjor X minus. the oth^r the^* 
union^ may be willing to settle 'for X but convince, the management it mu^t -^rahtf X plus. 

If both parties ,^re bargaining in' good faith,^ the positioas^h|^h *f hey^ ta^^ 

in probing 'objectives will be acQO^paai^ed by ,«asons.' It ahould'te stres»se|d that 

liargainihg, in gbod i^xt\\ dogs, not re^^uj re making con ce$,? ions ; \t meai?', howeyer, 

Utaklng 'sincere efforts' tfi fin,d commdh ground f^or agjreeraertt. Hi^s involves giving-. 

' . » ^ '''' ^ *^ 

reasons for" positions taken, which is usually* no problem. * ' / ^ - . 

• ' Each side Us "willing to talk *at> leng^/a>ut v^ry often thfe .difficulty is , 

fhe Urabllity t<> H^ten* The listener m^c be piiJLy/halfr listening because h5^t)r. she . 
is .b^occupied with preparing the next veply. ^us possible clues- to. a compro^iiisre 
may be' missed. The^.ajrt o.fc listnein^ bears cultivation in coll^tive barg^iinlng:<Wi v.y> 
well as in oth^t social t^latiohships./ ^ , - V " . /. > .;. * 

In probing the positidns oi the teachers' bargaining representatives y aome 
basic tdc^}n4.que8. to coA^idft ate: . r - , / . • 
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1* Be sensitive to sigjs and signals. Often what ip said is not as 

important as now it is said. The absence of* a key wot'd may be 

0 significant. For example, the union may stop demanding binding arbitration 

« ♦ 

and Jbegin to refer simply ft o arbitration--- perhaps indicating a* 
willingness to settle for advisory arbitration. 

2-^ Observe the demeanor of all meinbers of 'the teachers bargaining ^ 
committee. 'The chief negotiator may be spejaling eP^qu^n'tly pn a 
particular issue, but at the same time the resp of hiV' ccHmnittee mfay 
appear completely bored or unintensstexi. ' . - . 

3. Determine , .by \ the above and other methods, the order of priority i 

o 

in the union demamte , and prooeed'^to test this^by attenfl^ing td ^ 
eliminate 4:he less important ±tcds. . . ^ \^ 



* U. If it Is not clear whether a demand has b^n dropped, do not attempt 

, to ascertain its sta-tus by asking* if ifr4^ been' dropped^ The union 

.4 ' / . / ' ' 

^ committee may have politicar-reasons for 'not*T)eing able to drop the'^ ^ 
demand opehly. An Mdireet inquiry may Ve more tafctful, soch as 

suggesting that all (Jpeij items be listed by way of summaryx thetr, 

J omit the particular -demand in quest L09 in your listing. 

The probingjphases will, begin to move gradually Into the iks*t. phase of t&e ♦ 
negotiating process- — xhat of persu^ipn. » 

Persuasion ^ 

It is- relatively simple to answer a proposal/4d.th a 'flat no, or to give 
away ■ore than one should with a flat yes. te^ of .the negotiator is the abilit^F 

to vdrk'out and persuade acceptance 'of reasonable coapromises* . 

What doe^^^iS' r^fffxire? Agalnr the need for thorough and advanced planning 
Mat be atxeased. The Mnageaent team must llaye, an intitate undetstandlng'^^ the 



s it 
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•issues involved in ord^r^to perceive the heart of the problem. Some te 

9 ' 

and cautions which must^^te considered include,: 

1. Successful persuasion ^is facilitated, by package offers, 
way, when a concessioo is made, attached to it is the conditio 
« ' other related' demands b^ dropped or modified, this is helpful in guiding 




/ 



c 



the oth,er side, so. that it is less likely to drop demands w{ier^^ there 
is rpom fbj: compromise while retaining demands where thete is no f»uch room. 
In addition, one can mote easily avoid the situatipn in which, after-all* 
concessions have been made, there ate a largje number of fcsues still^^^^:>^ 
unresolved'. " > --i^j^ > ' . 

2. If an ifapasse is reache.d on a ^Iven issue, it is ad\;isable to 

% proceed to some other issue rather than to belab.or the point. Later, 5 
the" time may be more appropriate for reaching agreement. 

3. ' Reduce ben'tative agreements to vwtiting 'promptly , but check with - 

your attorney before svgiing. Agreements "in principle" may turn out ' 

not to be agreoments at all. As a corollary' it should be clear that \ 

' ' r \ ' ' ' * ' 

^ / agreements' are tentative, S'ubject to final agreement on the entire ^ . , 

. 1 ^ ' ' ' ' ^ ^ , • 

package. , . , " , 

4. Think affirmatively. Sometimes it may appear almost Imposs^.ble ^ 

to gain acceptance of a position one is trying to adv&nce. In collective 

bargaining, however, one can never tell what the other side may .accept 

/ , ' ^. ' ' * - 

\ eventually, \l it tis presented with* persistence* arid conviction. Under' no 

\ * ' • . ^ ' r' - . 

circumstarices should one J^ass.the buck" by blami^ a superior for a* 

position! bne has to take. Such a posture simply results in loss of ^ - 

set by the- other side. * ' -vtv ^ 

.« 
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5« Try to avoid en4ing a negotiating session vith either all 
negative answers ^r all affirmative answers. A good mix of ^both 
contribiites to progress toward settlement. 

6. ' Remain ^< aim. Emotional iem, ( as distinguished from its 
simulation ) has no place in negotiations, 

7. Do not play the "''numbers, game" by feeling obliged to make substantial 
concessions simply because^ the union drops a substantial number of 
demands. Changes are Che. anion had too many demands in the first place. 

' ■ 4- 

The finkl phase of ' the persuasion stage will find both parties in a 



4 



settlement, mood, each rfeas^^l^ly satisfied that ail'*possibilities have been explot^d. 

Preferably the final' proponls will' come from the union*. • If mifiagement must make 

the final proposal , the unSon may try' to g^t something more* If this ^is done with 

authority*, the union comm^^e should be satl^^ped that it "left notltitrg on the table.^ 

There is a curr^B^ trend toward membership meetings rejecting recommendations 

/ 

For this 'reason all memb^wK of the committee should be required to sign ^memorandum 

' 'lis 
of agreement before negooKions Are terminated* This will help^ to assure thay will^ 

all do their best to gaii^P||^mbership acceptance. In -addition, it may be helpful to 

prepare a detailed si 




association meeting. 



1? 

'lof the settlement to be distributed at th^ teachers' 
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THfi'PRDCESS OF NEGOTIATIONS 

A The First h1eet;ing ' 

At the first negotiation meeting, ground rules must be established for 

♦ 

the bairgaining sessions. If the'di^trict has no rules, or if the ones it* has are 
unmaiTdgeable , sample guidelimfes which have proven effective are available and can^ 
be adapted to fit each local situation. « 

^ The ground rules should set a regular trine for the bargaining sessions. 
Generai'iy. negotiations should be conducftpd ducing regular school hour^. Let-, the 



union pay for their negotiators' time, which will help expedite settTfemfent, There" 

should also hi a tiine limit for these meetings. However, the team members should 

♦ * * * 

be 'flexible in this are'a. If a loh^ period is required because it .appears the • 

parties are moving closer, tliey should stick it out to resolution. 

Don't* get h€j.d up on w]ia^ the teams 'ire going to meet. Justcas "^the 

relationship, of management- and their employees varies from district tro district, 

so does. the importance of ^he location of the bargaining sessions. 

Set/^tentative schedule of meeting tiroes and places, but again be 

flexible if cancellations becoroe necessary. By establishing a tentative schedule, 

the negotiators can arrange their schedules with their other duties and can develop 

a reporting system with the admin is tratfbn, the community and the board. 

. i ' ^tembers of the ne'gdtiiting team should' make an effort to always be on time. 

This shows sincerity ocr their pa^t to bargain in-good faith. , As the board's team, 

. they represent the district and should act a^cQ^^-ingly. 

* Introductions are in order at the first meeting; so that the members of 

' * ' ' , 

Ivoth teaas can to know one another on a first name basis. The board's, team 

should identify ^eir chief spokesman and state that, they have been given the 

autihority to negotiate for the board of directors of the district. 
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^* The board s team should state their understanding of who the dther te^ s 
organization represents and should recognize their organization as the exclusive 



bargalnir^ agent for thos6 employees. Both teams must have the authority -to enter f 
into tentfative agreements. If the teachers* negotiators i^ust run back to a representative 
assemb_ly Or ah executive board before tentatively agreeing to anythlQg^ negiJTVations 
will be a waste cf time. \^ 

The pairties should also have an imderstandin^ about the size of^he 
bargaining ^eams » number ^f observer^ -and releasing information to the press and 
public^ IX^j^^ . t4^'l^,^ii^^^ a joint ^ress release agreement^ Each party • 

should^limit its members "^at the* bargaining table to from three to five* Any more 
than this becomes overwhelming and ,at times uncontrollable. 

Also, the number of observers should be liml^ted ^o that negotiations 
aren't being^held in a "fish bowl*\ If an issue requires a person with expertise 
to attend the .;meeting, this should be allowed. Or if training and a -more comprehensive 
understanding of the process is needed by either side, allow those observers to attend. 
Basically, try to work together in a confidential relationship. 

A CHECKLIST FOR ANALYZING TEACHER ORGAN IZATIQN PROPOSALS 

— Is it educationally sound and'supported by conclusive research? 

Is it needed? ^ 

- — Is it negotiable (mandatory or nonmandatory) ? 
. -V-Does it subject private interests to the larger public interest? 

— -bbes it avoid the potential for conflicts of interest? 

Do^s 16; involve soDeone .else's job description? 

— >**How would it affect other eiq>loyee8? 

^ - * 

Does it violate management rights? 

^Can it be adnlnistered fairly and efficiently? ^ 
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— Does it comply with existing law irt^letter and in spirit? 

Does it comply with board policy and practice? 

* 

What pr%cedents would it establisl)? 

What would it cost? 

"^*-v:;poes the teacher organization offer a . t/angi^bie^ in 
^rvices to pupils commensurate with this benefit asked? 

— -^an its positive and negative effects be measured? \ ^ 

Is it to the individual employee's ^)enefit Tather than to the 

organization' s . benef i t? 

Dpes it encourage experimentation and innovation? , 

Does it acquire any cumulative, multiple, or new effects when 

considered with other proposals? 

Are its intents clearly stated? 

/' 

Ar€ -all definitions .perfectly clear? ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

If it passes the above tests, could it be written bettef in more 

precise language? 



